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P R E F A C E. 

T T mu  ft  give  great  fatisfadiion  to  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  perceive  that  the 
application  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Teft  A£ts  begins  to 
create  a great  degree  of  general  attention, 
and  that  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  a complete  toleration  (for  that,  in  reality,  is 
the  thing  contended  for)  are  making  their 
appeal  to  the  public.  This  will  contribute 
to  excite  ftill  more  attention,  and  thereby 
bring  us  the  fooner  to  the  objeft  at  which 
we  all  profefs  to  be  aiming,  viz.  a general 
concurrence  of  opinion  with  refpeft  to  every 
thing  that  is  true  and  right , and  the  general 
prevalence  of  maxims  of  government  agree- 
able to  them. 

The  prefent  times  are  remarkably  favour- 
able to  free  inquiry , and  confequently  to  the 
caufe  of  truth , and  that  of  liberty , both 
civil  and  religious ; and  the  zealous  friends 
of  truth  and  liberty  will  not  neglect  to  im- 
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prove  fo  precious  an  opportunity.  It  is  our 
duty  to  call  upon  every  man  who  has  ears  to 
hear , and  form  his  judgment.  Let  every 
claim  of  right,  by  men  and  chriftians,  be 
now  produced,  and  urged;  and  let  the  advo- 
cates for  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  be, 
if  poffible,  compelled  to  hear  them,  and  to 
produce  their  JlrongeJl  reafons  in  oppofition 
to  them. 

It  is  high  time  to  come  to  a decifion  in 
queftions  of  this  moment.  As  the  prophet 
of  old  faid,  Why  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ? 
If  yehovah  be  God , ferve  him ; but  if  Baal 
then  ferve  him ; if  a ftate  of  liberty  be  fit 
for  man,  let  him  enjoy  it  , if  not,  let  him 
crouch  and  fubmit,  without  making  any 
more  refiftance.  If  men  have  a natural 
right  to  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  uncontrouled  by  civil  power, 
and  not  fubjeft  to  any  civil  penalties  or  dis- 
abilities, let  all  thofe  who  are  now  oppreffed 
on  this  account,  and  held  in  a ftate  of  unjuft 
and  difgraceful  fervitude,  rife  as  one  man,  and 
affert  their  freedom.  And  if  there  be  any  who 
pretend  to  a right  to  impofe  their  opinions 
upon  their  fellow  men  and  fellow-chriftians, 
and  to  fubjeft  them  to  any  civil  penalties 
for  not  thinking  as  they  do,  let  them  be 
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called  upon  to  prove  their  right  to  fuch  a pre- 
rogative ; and  if  it  fhould  appear  that  they 
have  nothing  but  numbers , or  long  prefcrip- 
tion , unfupported  by  reafon  or  argument, 
in  favour  of  their  pretenfions,  let  fuch  a 
manifefl:  and  impudent  ufurpation  be  ex- 
pofed  and  exploded,  as  it  ought  to  be ; and 
let  filence  be  confidered  as  a confeffion  of 
guilt. 

While  men  are  rational  beings,  it  mufl 
be  fufficient  to  appeal  to  their  reafon,  and 
all  prejudice  will  in  time  give  way  be- 
fore it.  Let  us  then  never  ceafe  to  urge 
our  reafons,  and  exhibit  all  our  grievances. 
We  fhall  well  delerve  to  bear  any  burdens 
that  may  be  impofed  upon  us  while  we  make 
no  complaint,  and  thereby  fuffer  others  to 
imagine  that  we  think  ourfelves  made  to 
bear  them,  and  that  we  have  no  caufe  of 
complaint. 

If  our  enemies  alk  us  where  we  mean  to 
flop,  let  us  anfwer,  no  where  fhort  of  the 
attainment  of  all  our  jujl  rights , and  the 
termination  of  their  injuftice  towards  us; 
that  we  fhall  think  ourfelves  aggrieved,  and 
have  caufe  for  complaint,  till  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  fhall  look  with  an 
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equal  eye  upon  all  who  are  equally  good  [ub- 
jeBs , and  till  the  fame  laws  fhall  afford  equal 
protection  to  every  man  who  is  equally 
peaceable  and  well-behaved,  whatever  be  his 
opinion  and  practice  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  well  as  of  philofophy . Let  every  action 
that  affects  the  peace  of  fociety  be  properly 
animadverted  upon;  but  where  no  perfon 
is  diflurbed  himfelf,  let  him  not  be  per- 
mitted to  complain  of  others.  In  fhort, 
let  us  adhere  to  the  clear  diftinction  laid 
down  by  our  Saviour,  in  giving  to  Ccefar 
the  things  that  are  Cafars>  and  to  God  the 
thims  that  are  God's. 
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JT  is,  I believe,  little  difappointment  to  the  Dif- 
fenters  that  their  juft  claims  have  again  been 
rejected.  The  progrefs  of  that  conviction  which 
intereft  oppofes,  and  which  is  urged  only  by  ap- 
peals to  reafon  and  equity,  is  always  flow;  but  in 
return,  it  is  finally  fure,  in  every  country  where  a 
fair  hearing  can  be  obtained  for  the  caufe  of  truth. 
The  Diffenters  will  probably  think  that  almoft  a 
triumph,  which  was  fo  refpedtable  an  effort  $ re- 
fpeCtable  not  only  from  the  near  approach  to  equality 
in  numbers,  but  much  more  fo  from  the  manifeft 
fuperiority  in  fair  argument  on  the  fide  of  their  fup- 
porters.  The  appellation  of  pompous  nothings  be- 
llowed on  the  fpeech  of  their  principal  antagonift 
appeared  to  give  offence,  and  was  cenfured  as  un- 
candid ; yet,  furely,  if  a feries  of  declamation  founded 
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upon  affumption  of  the  main  points  of  the  argtf-* 
ment  can  deferve  fuch  a title,  it  was  properly  applied. 
That  the  requifition  of  the  Diffenters  was  dangerous 
to  the  church,  and  that  this  danger  alfo  involved 
that  of  the  flate,  were  pofitions  which  their  friends 
combated  with  the  greatefl  force  of  argument.  This 
fpeaker,  however,  adhered  to  his  opinion  on  the 
fubjedt,  and  it  has  the  decided  fandlion  of  his  au- 
thority. 

What  weight  this  ought  to  carry,  may  be 
eflimated  by  a few  confiderations  on  the  public 
charadler  of  the  perfon  who  on  this  occafion  has 
again  flood  forth  as  the  guardian  of  the  nation's 
laws  and  diredlor  of  its  counfels.  Was  it  not  He 
whofe  whole  public  condudl  has  been  didlated  by 
narrow  principles  and  fhort-fighted  policy  ? — who 
by  way  of  trying  or  tricking  the  Americans,  ha- 
zarded the  kindling  a furious  flame  by  the  impofi- 
tion  of  a paltry  tax,  as  trivial  in  its  produdt,  as  un- 
juft and  unconflitutional  in  its  principle  ? — who  by 
advifing  the  infolent  rejedtion  of  the  petition  of  the 
American  Congrefs,  precipitated  the  nation  into  a 
civil  war  ? — who  was  fo  devoid  of  fagacity,  as  not 
to  forefee  that  our  ancient  enemies  would  feize  this 
occafion  to  involve  us  in  a general  war  ? — who,  as 
his  own  friends  affert,  contrary  to  his  judgment, 
perfifled  in  the  mofl  ruinous  and  impolitic  plans  of 
adminiflration,  merely  to  keep  himfelf  in  office;  a 
crime  that  will  bring  curfes  on  his  head  to  the  latefl 
ages  of  the  Britifh  name ! — who  has  always  been 
i the 
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the  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  every  plan  for  the  melio- 
ration of  our  conftitution,  adopting  for  argument 
the  miferable  cant  of  low-minded  men  in  all  periods, 
concerning  the  dangers  of  innovation,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  prefent  inftitutions  ? T o have  fuch  a man 
for  their  political  enemy,  can  be  no  difcredit  to  the 
Diflenters. 

It  is  not  my  prefent  purpofe  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments made  ufe  of  in  and  out  of  parliament  in  the 
late  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  teft  a6h  I regard 
it  as  fufficiently  proved,  that  the  Diflenters  have  a 
right  to  what  they  demanded — that  the  dangers 
fuppofed  likely  to  accrue  to  the  church  from  a com- 
pliance were  perfectly  chimerical  — and  that  the 
alliance  between  church  and  ftate  is  not  a natural 
one,  but  formed  by  interelted  policy  to  the  real  de- 
triment of  both.  I mean  to  take  new  ground — 
openly  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy’s  quarters, 
and  to  fhew  them,  that  if  any  denomination  of  fub- 
je£ts  are  to  be  fufpetfted  of  difaffedlion  to  their 
country,  it  is  themfelves.  I fliall  attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  church  of  England , 
Jo  far  from  being. , as  its  panegyrifts  ajfert , Juited  to 
the  conftitution  of  the  ft  ate , is  in  its  nature  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  it , and  in  its  operation  adverfe  to  it. 

It  will,  I fuppofe,  be  on  all  hands  admitted,  that 
the  eflence  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  conflfts  in  an 
aflemblage  of  three  diftinft  parts ; eacli  in  itfelf  in- 
dependent, and  pofiefled  of  a power  of  controuling 
the  exertions  of  the  others.  If  in  thefe  three  parts 
B 2 one 
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one  feems  to  take  the  lead,  as  being  entrufted  with 
the  exercife  of  the  whole  executive  power,  its  au- 
thority is  fuppofed  to  be  efficacioufly  balanced  by 
the  power  of  the  purfe,  which  is  fully  in  the  hands 
of  another.  Many  will  likewife  admit  into  the 
idea  of  this  conflitution,  the  irrefiftible,  though  irre- 
gularly exerted  fway  of  the  people,  watching  over, 
and  modifying  the  energies  of  all  the  reft.  Now  in 
confidering  the  effedt  which  the  ecclefiaftical  con- 
ftitution  of  England  may  produce  upon  the  civil,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  under  two  heads ; one,  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  influence  of  a fuppofed  refem- 
blance  of  ftrudlure,  and  which  may  be  termed  in- 
direct-9  the  other,  that  ariflng  from  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  its  power  and  authority. 

I.  With  refpedt  to  ftmilaruy  of  firm,  though  the 
upper  and  lower  houfes  of  convocation,  with  the 
king  at  their  head,  form  an  apparent  model  of  the 
conftitution  in  ftate,  yet  it  will  be  manifeft  on  the 
flighted:  conflderation,  that  this  is  merely  apparent, 
and  that  the  eflential  principles  of  the  two  are  per- 
fectly different.  The  popular  balls  of  our  civil 
conftitution  has  not  the  lead  parallel  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical;  for  neither  in  the  choice,  fuperintendence, 
or  maintenance  of  minifters,  nor  in  the  pafling  of 
ecclefiaftical  ordinances,  have  the  people  any  voice 
whatfoever ; and  it  will  not,  I prefume, "be  afierted 
that  the  laity  are  not  a part  of  the  church  as  well  as 
the  clergy . Then,  even  the  lower  houfe  of  convo- 
cation is  in  great  part  not  an  elected  body  at  all,  but 
compofed  of  perfons  wrho  fit  by  virtue  of  offices  to 

which 
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which  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Farther,  the  convocation  is  fo  far  frorn  being  inde- 
pendent, that  though  regularly  affembled,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  prevent  it  from  perform- 
ing a fingle  adt  $ and  this  power  has  for  a long  pe- 
riod in  reality  been  exercifed,  fo  as  to  render  the 
very  name  of  convocation  almoft  ridiculous*-  The 
church  of  England  therefore  poffeffes  in  itfelf  no 
legiflative  power  whatever ; and  its  executive  power 
is  conduced  upon  principles  abfolutely  different 
from  thofe  of  our  civil  jurifprudence,  the  mild  and 
equitable  fpirit  of  which  is  fo  juftly  our  boaft  — but 
perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  moft  arbitrary  countries.  How  then  can  a 
member  of  fuch  a church,  whether  layman  or 
clergyman,  from  its  conftitution  derive  any  ideas  of 
thofe  rights  of  mankind  which  are  the  foundation 
of  all  civil  liberty  ? This  is  enough  with  refpedt  to 
the  influence  of  the  church  as  it  might  ferye  for  a 
model  to  the  ftate. 

II.  The  dir  eft  influence  of  the  ecclefiaftical  fyf- 
tem  eftablifhed  among  us  is  a more  important  con- 
fideration.  This  influence  has  ever  been,  as  it  was 
defigned  to  be,  very  great ; and  it  operates,  by  its 
dodtrines,  and  by  the  powers  and  emoluments  it 
is  the  inftrument  of  conferring. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  has 

ever  been  that  of  abfolute  and  unconditional  fub- 

+ 

* “ The  convocation  gaped  $ but  could  not  fpeak.'”  Dunciad. 
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million  to  the  ruling  powers  is,  I believe,  a circum- 
dance  common  to  it  and  all  other  chriftian  churches 
which  have  been  edablifhed  by  dates,  and  made 
part  of  their  civil  polity.  And  though  fuch  a 
doctrine  may  be  thought  peculiarly  inconfident 
when  applied  to  a form  of  government  which  has 
been  brought  to  its  prefent  improved  date  by  re- 
peated ads  of  redidance,  yet  it  would  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things  be  excufable  were  fubfcrip- 
tion  equally  direded  to  the  three  branches  of  the 
fupreme  authority,  or  rather  to  the  combination  of 
all  the  three.  It  is  true  that  fuch  a modification  of 
the  rule  of  obedience  has  been  adopted  by  church- 
men in  general,  efpecially  fince  the  accedion  of  the 
prefent  royal  family;  but  the  public  forms  of  wor- 
fhip,  remaining  unaltered,  dill  exclufively  dired 
the  reverence  of  the  people  to  the  king  as  their  foie 
ruler,  and  the  fountain  of  all  civil  authority.  Thus, 
in  the  ufual  prayer  for  his  Majedy,  God  is  addreded 
as  <f  the  only  ruler  of  princes”  which  expredion, 
if  it  has  any  appropriate  meaning,  mud  imply,  that 
kings  are  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone 
for  the  exercife  of  their  ofRce — a fentiment  perfedly 
treafonable  to  the  fpirit  of  our  conditution.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  reprefented  as  only  an  echo  of  the 
legal  maxim  cc  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong 
but  this  is  allowed  only  to  exclude  perfonal  refpon- 
fibility;  whereas  the  other  fuppofes  no  human  con- 
troul  of  any  kind  over  the  fovereign’s  adions.  * 


* In  the  fame  prayer,  the  unqualified  petition  “ ftrengthen  him  that 
he  may  vanquifh  and  overcome  all  his  enemies though  I fuppofe 
referring  only  to  foreign  foes  or  declared  rebels,  is  yet  highly  unbe- 
coming 
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In  the  communion  fervice,  one  of  the  prayers  for 
the  king  befeeches  “ that  we  and  all  his  fubje&s* 
duly  confidering  whofe  authority  he  hath , may  faith- 
fully ferve,  honour,  and  humbly  obey  him.”  This 
authority  certainly  does  not  mean  that  conferred 
on  him  by  his  people.  Even  the  prayer  for  the 
high  court  of  parliament  inculcates  no  other  idea 
of  it  than  a branch  of  the  king’s  council;  and  the 
king’s  name  is  twice  brought  forwards  in  it,  with 
epithets  and  accompaniments  ftudioufly  employed 
to  fix  on  it  the  principal  intereft.  On  the  language 
employed  in  the  fervices  for  the  thirtieth  of  January 
and  twenty- ninth  of  May  it  is  needlefs  to  com- 
ment, as  their  avowed  purpofe  was  to  commemorate 
the  infeparable  alliance  between  monarchy  and  the 
church ; and  what  monarchy  was  in  the  notions  of 
churchmen  at  that  time,  every  one  knows.  Even 
in  the  fervice  for  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
the  leading  ideas  are  thofe  of  obedience  due  to  a 
king,  and  his  connexion  with  the  church  as  its 
head ; and  not  a tittle  appears  to  intimate  his  fubor- 
dination  to  the  laws,  or  the  national  authority  by 
which  his  family  received  the  crown.  “ Give  us 
cc  grace  to  obey  him  chearfully,  and  willingly  for 
“ confcience  fake” — cc  let  not  herefies  and  falfe  doc- 
•c,  trines  difturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  nor  fchifms 
“ and  caufelefs  divifions  weaken  it,  but  grant  us  to 
“ be  of  one  mind  in  ferving  thee  our  God,  and 
<c  obeying  him  according  to  thy  will.” 

^coming  the  humility  and  charity  of  a chriftiam  Muft  he  ever  be  in 
the  right,  aijd  are  not  the  fame  prayers  offered  for  all  other  kings  ? 
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Thus  the  language  of  the  church  in  its  public 
offices  is  that,  not  of  our  mixed  conftitution , but  of  a 
pure  monarchy  \ and  what  influence  the  conftant  re- 
petition of  fuch  expreffions  mull  have  upon  the 
minds  of  the  unthinking  vulgar,  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived. The  effect  has  ever  been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be,  that  every  member  of  the  national 
church,  in  proportion  as  he  is  zealous  for  its  forms 
and  dodtrines,  and  regular  in  his  attendance  upon 
its  ordinances,  is  biaflfed  towards  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  government,  and  in  it  centers  that  fpirit 
of  loyalty , which  ought  to  comprehend  the  whole 
ftate,  not  be  monopolized  by  one  who  is  only  its 
firft  fervant. 

Whether  the  determined  oppofition  to  any  altera- 
tion of  the  liturgy  proceeds  from  the  clergy  only, 
trembling  under  the  apprehenfion  that  innovation 
of  any  kind  would  affedt  their  temporal  interefts,  or 
whether  it  is  alfo  foftered  and  fomented  by  the  crown 
and  its  minifters  for  ends  of  their  own,  I venture 
not  to  decide ; but  certain  it  is,  that  a very  ftrong 
political  argument  for  the  neceffity  of  an  alteration 
may  be  drawn  from  the  confideration  of  its  having 
been  framed  under  the  diredtion  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  who  were  glad  to  fupport  their  exalted 
ideas  of  regal  prerogative  by  the  powerful  aid  of 
religion.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  poffible  that 
fentiments  didtated  by  tyrants  and  flaves  fhould  fuit 
the  views  and  feelings  of  freemen?  If  we  could 
not  now  endure  the  cant  of  James  in  the  parliament, 
why  fhould  we  be  obliged  to  hear  it  in  the  church  ? 

But 
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But  the  influence  of  the  do&rines  and  language 
of  the  church,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  fo  exadtly  af- 
fignable,  and  demonftratively  operative,  as  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  advantages  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
title  which  the  crown  by  means  of  the  church  has 
to  beftow.  Without  afcribing  to  the  clergy  a greater 
fhare  of  ambition  and  cupidity  than  to  other  men 
(and  the  annals  of  mankind  will  not  allow  us  to 
conclude  that  in  any  country  they  have  left)  it  is  very 
obvious  that,  as  a body,  they  muft  continually  have 
their  eyes  turned  towards  the  fource  of  their  ho- 
nours and  emoluments;  and  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  the  king  of  England  has  the  uncontrouled  ap- 
pointment of  twenty-fix  fpiritual  lords,  who  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  eftate  as  well  as  title,  together 
with  deans,  archdeacons,  prebends,  canons,  and 
other  dignitaries  in  abundance,  befides  the  difpofal 
of  a great  number  of  parochial  livings,  it  cannot 
for  a moment  be  doubted  which  way  this  order  will 
lean  in  every  controverfy  between  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  legiflature.  Their  favourite  adage 
<c  no  bilhop,  no  king”  though  apparently  refuted  by 
various  fa6ts,  yet  muft  be  allowed  to  have  weight 
when  applied  to  an  ahjolute  king ; for  as  fuch  an  one 
could  in  no  Hate  long  fupport  himfelf  without  the 
aid  of  fome  powerful  body  whofe  interefts  were  al- 
lied to  his,  fo  where  the  Handing  army  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  enforce  the  people’s  fubje6tion,  the  af~ 
fiftance  of  a hierarchy  connected  with  the  crown 
has  been  found  of  admirable  ufe;  and  all  muft  ac- 
knowledge that  none  was  ever  conftituted  fo  ex- 
prefsly  for  this  purpofe  as  the  church  of  England, 

improved 
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improved  by  placing  the  king,  inflead  of  the  pope,  at 
its  head.  A comparifon  has  more  than  once  been 
made  between  the  three  principal  forms  of  church 
government,  as  they  naturally  allied  themfelves 
with  different  civil  governments ; and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  popery  is  particularly  fuited  to  the  genius 
of  abfolute  monarchy,  the  Englifh  church  to  that 
of  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  prefbyterian  to  that 
of  a republic.  But  it  is  upon  a very  trifling  analogy 
that  this  fcale  is  formed ; for  by  what  found  reafon- 
ing  can  it  be  fhewn,  that  a priefthood  profeffmg  un- 
limited obedience  to  a foreign  prelate,  independent 
of  and  fuperior  to  all  local  fovereigns,  is  more  likely 
to  become  the  fatellites  of  regal  authority,  than  an- 
other, which  acknowledges  their  king  for  their  foie 
head,  and  receives  from  him  alone  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  attached  to  their  order  l 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  body  of  our  inferior 
clergy,  whofe  expectations  are  very  limited,  and 
who  are  chiefly  influenced  either  by  gratitude  to 
thofe  individuals  who  have  already  patronized  them, 
or  by  the  hope  of  future  favours  from  fimilar 
fources,  are  little  affected  by  this  caufe  of  attach- 
ment to  the  crown : and  as  in  this  country  the  tem- 
poral interefls  of  the  clergy  are  happily  blended 
with  thofe  of  the  laity,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
they  will  (as  far  as  they  can  rife  above  profef- 
fional  prejudices)  be  as  fenfible  of  the  benefits  of 
a free  conflitution,  as  their  fellow-fubjects.  And 
with  pleafure  I acknowledge,  that  fome  clergymen 
of  this  defcription  have  flood  forth  as  the  warmeft 
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advocates  for  liberty.  But  in  making  this  con- 
ceftion,  I have  a right  to  affume  it  as  an  unanfwer- 
able  reply  to  the  fufpicions  entertained  of  the  Dif- 
fenters  as  favourers  of  republicanifm.  For  if  it  be 
true,  that  our  mixed  government  is  by  experience 
proved  to  be  the  belt  poflible,  not  a fingle  reafon 
can  be  fuggefled  why  they  Ihould  wifh  to  change  it, 
who  can  have  no  intereft  whatfoever  dillindt  from 
that  of  their  country.  All  their  habits,  all  their 
earlieft  affociations  are  in  favour  of  limited  mo- 
narchy ; and  they  have  no  motive  even  to  controul 
or  diminilh  the  regal  prerogatives,  unlefs  as  far  as 
they  have  been  found  injurious  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. But  after  a majority  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation  have  declared  the  power  of  the  crown 
too  great,  it  can  furely  be  no  imputation  on  any  in- 
dividuals to  profefs  the  fame  opinion.  I am  not 
now,  however,  writing  an  apology  for  a body  of 
men  who  need  none; — let  thofe  prepare  apologies 
who  are  confcious  of  being  juft  objedts  of  fulpicion 
from  their  principles  or  condudh 

Various,  and  I trull  weighty,  arguments  have 
above  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  church  of 
England,  by  its  conllitution,  mull  in  general  be 
fubfervient  to  the  interells  of  the  monarchical  part  of 
our  government.  It  remains  only  to  confirm  them 
by  appeals  to  fadl.  The  perfon  before  alluded  to 
as  the  moll  determined  oppofer  of  the  Difi'enters’ 
claims,  is  faid  in  his  fpeech  to  have  ventured  upon 
a like  appeal,  for  proof  of  the  necefifary  connection 
between  church  and  Hate,  and  that  the  profperity 

of 
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of  the  one  ever  accompanied  that  of  the  other. 
That  under  the  protection  of  the  ftate,  as  rendered 
firm  and  flourilhing  by  the  principles  of  equitable 
government,  the  church  lias  lived  in  peace  and 
plenty,  will  readily  be  granted ; and  fo  far  a confent 
in  the  prolperity  of  both  may  truly  be  aflerted ; but 
that  the  leading  principles  of  the  one  have  been  at 
all  in  union  with  thofe  of  the  other — that  they  have 
in  the  leaft  co-operated  towards  that  eftablifhment 
of  public  affairs  which  now,  I hope,  a great  ma- 
jority of  Englifhmen  think  a happy  one,  is  loudly 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Englifh  hiftory. 

T o begin  with  the  reftoration does  not  the 

church  reckon  among  her  golden  days  the  reign  of 
that  unprincipled  profligate  Charles  the  fecond,  and 
did  fhe  not  conftantly  abet  all  thofe  tyrannical 
maxims  and  defigns  which  repeatedly  brought  the 
conftitution  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ? In  the  fucceed- 
ing  reign  the  danger  to  both  was  common,  and  for 
a time  infpired  common  meafures  for  felf-preferva- 
tion,  in  which  even  the  perfecuted  Diflenters  cor- 
dially joined.  But  even  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of 
the  church  foon  fhowed,  that  when  they  refilled  at- 
tacks upon  their  rights  and  properties,  they  had  no 
idea  of  extending  that  principle  of  refiftance  to  the 
effectual  fecurity  of  the  conftitution,  ftill  lefs  to  any 
advantage  for  the  caufe  of  liberty.  The  glorious 
revolution  itfelf  has  never,  even  to  the  prefent 
day,  been  regarded  by  high  churchmen  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a dubious  meafure,  only  juftifi- 
able  from  the  dangers  of  the  church,  and  by  no 
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means  to  be  propofed  as  an  example  for  future  times, 
or  to  be  pleaded  as  a decifion  of  the  conftitution 
in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  late 
centenary  celebration  of  this  event  diffidently 
difcovered  how  little  the  ftaunch  friends  of  the 
church  wifhed  to  re-kindle  the  lamp  of  liberty  from 
fuch  a light.  In  the  lad  years  of  queen  Ann  the 
church  triumphed,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  trem- 
bled. The  acceffion  of  the  Brunfwick  family  was 
a blow  to  the  high-church  party  which  they  moft 
fenfibly  felt ; and  the  fanatic  cry  of  the  danger  of  the 
church  was  the  confequence  of  the  fecurity  of  the 
ftate.  Such  was  the  prevalence  of  difaffedtion 
among  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  that  I hefitate  not  to 
alfert,  that  at  lead  two  thirds  of  the  whole  body, 
till  after  the  period  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  re- 
garded as  ufurpers  thofe  fovereigns  for  whom  they 
bound  themfelves  to  offer  up  a nation’s  prayers. 
The  church  again  refilled  the  crown;  but  it  was 
only  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  all  its  preroga- 
tives in  their  full  extent  for  the  hereditary  monarch, 
when  the  popular  one  Ihould  be  removed.  The 
hillory  of  the  prefent  reign  would  not  lefs  forcibly 
confirm  the  pofition  I have  been  maintaining ; but 
of  tranfadtions  fo  recent  it  is  needlefs  to  fpeak. 
Such,  then,  is  the  boalted  conformity  between  the 
church  of  England  and  the  Britidi  conftitution,  that 
the  firft  has  ever  apprehended  its  danger  from  the 
meafures  employed  to  meliorate  and  ftrengthen  the 
fecond;  and  the  latter  has  regarded  the  triumph  of 
the  former  as  the  word  of  auguries ! 
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The  eHablifhed  church  probably  comprizes  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  England  but  in  this  vaft 
number  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  there  are  many, 
who,  fuperior  to  the  narrow  views  of  a fe£t,  and  re- 
garding their  chara&ers  of  Englifhmen  as  the  firft 
of  all  focial  ties,  are  indifferent  to  every  thing  in  an 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  but  what  conduces  to  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  morality  j and  fcruple 
not  to  oppofe  every  part  of  its  fpirit  which  is  hoftile 
to  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty.  Such  a perfon  will  probably* 
from  confiderations  like  thofe  which  have  been  here 
fuggefted,  look  with  fome  fufpicion  on  the  power 

and  influence  of  an  order,  which  mufb  ever  be  a 
* ..... 
weight  in  that  fcale  of  the  conflitution  which  is  in 

mofl  danger  of  preponderating.  He  will  therefore 

rejoice  that  there  exiffcs  another  body,  characterized 

by  a refiftance  to  the  claims  of  church  authority : 

and  knowing  them  for  the  firm  friends  of  freedom, 

without  any  interefts  feparate  from  thofe  of  their 

country,  he  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them,  in 

fuch  fituations  as  their  rank  and  abilities  may  fairly 

entitle  them  to,  Handing  forth  as  the  Heady  oppofers 

of  all  encroachments  on  the  nation’s  rights.  In 

this  fentiment  there  will  be  nothing  inconfiHent 

with  a regard  to  the  real  credit  and  intereH  of  that 

church  to  which,  as  a religious  fociety,  he  gives  the 

preference. 
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Introduction* 

TT  is  always  an  advantage  to  a good  caufe  to  be 
fully  difcufled-  It’c  friends,  therefore,  are  under 
real  obligation  to  thofe  of  it’s  enemies  who  oppofe 
it  openly,  and  produce  before  the  public  whatever 
they  imagine  to  be  unfavourable  to  it.  Whereas 
arguments  which  are  kept  out  of  fight,  and  yet  are 
fuppofed  to  exift,  will  by  many  be  thought  to  have 
more  weight  than  they  really  have;  elpecially  if 
they  be  in  the  breafts  of  men  who  have  acquired  a 
character  for  their  fenfe  and  underftanding.  Becaufe 
it  will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  fenfible  men  will 
not  be  influenced  by  weak  or  foolifli  reafons. 

The  Diflenters  are  therefore  much  obliged  to  the 
author  of  the  above-mentioned  Letters , who  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  for  thus  openly 
alledging  what  he  thought  to  be  a fufficient  anfwer 
C to 
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to  all  the  pleas  of  the  Diffenters  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Teft  and  Corporation  Adts.  And  he  writes  with 
fo  much  apparent  felf-fatisfadtion,  that  it  is  evident 
he  entertained  no  fufpicion  of  the  weaknefs  of  his 
arguments ; and  I dare  fay  will  be  furprized  at  any 
appearance  of  ftrength  in  this  reply  to  them.  His 
confidence,  however,  is  the  offspring  of  fuch  ex- 
treme ignorance,  and  fuch  a total  unacquaintednefs 
with  the  fubjedt  on  which  he  writes,  that  I cannot 
perfuade  myfelf  that  thefe  Letters  are  the  production 
ofBifhop  Barrington,  who,  being  the  fon  of  afteady 
and  learned  Diffenter,  muft  furely  know  fomething 
more  of  their  principles  than  this  writer  appears  to 
do.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  had  neither  read  nor 
thought  upon  the  fubjedt,  as  I have  no  doubt  of 
fhewing,  if  not  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  himfelf,  at  leaft 
to  that  of  all  impartial  readers. 

I therefore  conclude  from  appearances,  that  thefe 
Letters  were  written  by  fome  clergyman  who  was 
never  acquainted  with  any  Diffenters,  or  had  read 
any  of  their  writings;  and  when  perfons  will  prefume 
to  write  without  reading  any  thing  except  on  one 
fide  of  the  queftion,  and  without  converfing  with 
any  body  who  could  inform  them  better,  they  can- 
not but  expofe  the  caufe  they  mean  to  ferve.  Every 
thing  that  this  writer  has  advanced  admits  of  fo 
eafy  a reply,  that  a child  may  be  made  to  fee  the 
force  of  it. 

But,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  not  only 
that  a bifhop,  or  clergyman,  but  even  that  any  chrif- 

tian. 
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tian,  of  the  prefent  age,  can  be  fo  ignorant  as  this 
writer  is  of  the  diftindtion  of  fedts  among  chriftians. 
cc  Would  you,”  fays  he*,  “have  him,”  i.  e.  the 
chief  magiftrate,  “ be  to-day  an  Athanafian,  to- 
iC  morrow  an  Arian,  then  a Socinian,  then  an  Uni- 
“ tarian,  &c.”  as  if  all  Unitarians  were  not  either 
uirians  or  Socmans,  but  a fet  of  chriftians  totally 
diftindb  from  both. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Diffienters  not  having  a Right  to  complain  of  not 
being  appointed  to  Offices , to  fill  which  no  Perfon  can 
pretend  to  have  a Right . 

£)ISSENTERS,  fays  this  wonderful  reafonerf, 
have  no  right  to  complain,  becaufe  appoint- 
ments to  offices  are  matters  of  choice  in  the  eledtor, 
not  of  right  in  the  eledted.  cc  Y ou  have  no  ground,” 
he  fays,  <c  to  complain  that  you  are  deprived  of 
“ your  rights  and  privileges  in  being  kept  out  of 
“ them ; for  you  never  had  a right  or  privilege, 
cc  independent  of  choice  exercifed  by  others,  to  get 
cc  into  thofe  offices.” 

But  certainly  there  is  caufe  of  complaint  if  a man 
be  not  eligible  to  offices,  to  which  others  are 

* Letter  II.  p.  9.  f Letter  I.  p.  15. 
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eligible,  though  he  cannot  complain  of  not  being 
adtually  elefted-,  becaufe  this  is  a difference  in  his 
fituation  to  his  difadvantage,  and  confequently  the 
law  that  makes  the  difference  is  a partial  one.  We 
do  not  require  that  the  king  fhould  call  any  parti- 
cular Diffenters  into  offices  of  trufl  or  power,  but 
that,  if  he  fhould  think  proper  to  chufe  them,  his 
choice  fhould  be  valid.  What  we  plead  for, 
therefore,  is,  in  fadl,  both  the  enlarging  of  the  king's 
power  of  chufing,  and  our  own  privilege  of  being 
the  objedls  of  his  choice.  And  if  fc  the  chief  ma- 
<c  giftrate,”  as  this  writer  fays*,  “ is  bound  to  che- 
cc  rifh  thofe  who  have  devoted  their  abilities,  and 
f c their  fortunes,  to  the  public  fervice,  in  confidence  of 
“ public  protedlion,”  the  Diffenters  have  a peculiar 
claim  to  his  favour.  For  no  body  of  men  ever 
flood  forth,  at  the  rifk  nf  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
in  defence  of  the  conflitution  of  this  country,  when 
it  was  fubverted  by  James  II.  nor  was  any  fet  of  men 
fo  zealous  for  the  revolution,  or  fuch  fleady  friends 
to  the  princes  of  the  Brunfwick  line,  as  the  Dif- 
fenters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  afiift  this  writer  to  underfland 
me  a little  better,  if,  inflead  of  his  cafe  of  the  Dif- 
fenters, I put  another  exadlly  like  it.  Suppofing  a 
law  fhould  be  made  to  incapacitate  all  who  had 
been  educated  at  any  particular  college  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  from  being  bifhops,  would  not  every 
perfon  educated  in  that  college  have  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  partiality  and  injuflice  j though,  if  that  law 
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had  never  been  made,  none  of  them  might  adtually 
have  been  made  bifhops.  It  is  not  the  not  being 
elected,  but  the  not  being  eligible , to  certain  offices  that 
we  complain  of.  But  this  curious  reafoner  (I  hope 
not  biffiop  Barrington)  was  not  able  to  perceive 
any  differenne  between  thefe  two  very  different 
things. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Dijfenters  incapacitating  themfelves  for  civil 

Offices- 

HIS  profound  reafoner  farther  fays  *,  that  the 
Diffenters  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  inca- 
pacitation for  civil  offices,  becaufe  by  chufing  to  be 
Diffenters  they  incapacitate  themfelves.  cc  It  is 
<c  not,”  he  fays,  “ a fair  infinuation  that  you  are 
<c  incapacitated  from  holding  offices  of  truft,  ho- 
w nour,  and  emolument,  by  government.  The 
“ incapacity  originates  from  yourfelves,  and  refts 

“ with  you. Suppofe  a prieft  of  the  eftablifhed 

<c  church  fhould  wiffi  to  exercife  fome  trade,  or 
“ to  reprefent  a borough  or  county.  The  law 
<c  forbids  a prieft  to  become  a farmer,  merchant, 
“ or  manufacturer ; it  forbids  alfo  a prieft  (though 
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“ not  a deacon)  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
“ becaufe  he  is  incapacitated  by  his  orders,  but  the 
cc  incapacity  was  his  own  voluntary  adt.  He  has 

<c  therefore  no  juft  caufe  to  complain. You 

<c  chufe  to  maintain  principles  which  do  not  accord 
“ with  one  part  of  the  government,  and  govern- 
“ ment  does  not  think  it  expedient  to  encourage 
cc  thofe  your  principles.  You  therefore  voluntarily 
cc  incapacitate  yourfelves  for  receiving  favours  of 
<c  government,  and  thence  complain  without  real 
ff  ground.” 

As  this  writer  is  rather  flow  of  apprehenfion,  and 
does  not  readily  diftinguijh  things  that  differ , I fhall 
put  another  cafe,  but  exadtly  fimilar  to  his  own.  He 
is  not,  I dare  fay,  aware  of  it ; but  a heathen  perfe- 
cutor  of  chriftians  might  have  defended  his  condudt 
upon  the  fame  principles,  and  have  adopted  the 
fame  language.  He  who  tolerated  none  but  hea- 
thens might  fay  to  the  chriftians,  “ Gentlemen,  I am 
“ forry  that  I cannot  allow  you  your  lives  or  your 
“ liberty ; but  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
<c  You  know  the  laws,  that  chriftians  are  doomed  to 
“ the  ftake,  or  the  mines.  Why,  therefore,  will 
cc  you  chufe  to  come  under  that  defeription  of  men  ? 
cc  You  chufe  to  maintain  principles  which  do  not 
<f  accord  with  the  government,  and  government 
“ does  not  think  it  expedient  to  encourage  thofe 
<c  your  principles.  You  therefore  voluntarily  inca- 
cc  pacitate  yourfelves  for  receiving  any  favour,  and 
“ your  complaint  is  without  real  ground.” 
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But  is  not  this  language  a cruel  infult  upon  men 
whole  judgment  and  confciences  will  not  allow  them 
to  think  or  ad  otherwife  than  they  do,  as  chriftians, 
or  diffenters ; and  whole  principles  would  not  lead 
them  to  dilturb  others  in  judging  or  ading  as  they 
may  think  proper.  This  method  of  reafoning  is  no 
proof  of  the  writer  being  himfelf  a man  of  principle 
and  confcience ; for  fuch  perfons  will  have  fome 
relped  for  the  principles  and  confciences  of  others. 
I would  not  therefore  depend  upon  him  for  ading 
as  he  fays  he  Ihould  *,  if  the  prefent  eftablilhment 
be  overturned,  viz.  that  he  would  join  fome  fed  of 
diffenters.  I rather  think  that  he  would  be  with 
every  eftablilhment,  as  fuch. 

This  writer  never  confide  red  that  every  argu- 
ment which  He  puts  in  favour  of  a proteftant  civil 
governor,  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  cafe  of  a 
catholic  one,  or  of  an  heathen  emperor  before  the 
time  of  Conftantine.  I will  alfo  fuggeft  to  him, 
what  I dare  fay  never  once  occurred  to  his  own 
thoughts  3 that  if  chriftianity  fupported  itfelf,  and 
even  prevailed  againft  all  oppofition  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  without  any  civil  eftablilhment  at  all, 
it  may  well  be  trufted  to  itfelf  now.  It's  having 
recourfe  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  magiftrate  at  this 
day,  is  like  a man  full  grown  taking  to  fuch  leading 
firings  as  he  had  never  ufed  when  he  was  an  infant. 
Or  it  is  fuppofing  chriftianity  to  be  grown  old  and 
infirm,  which  is  certainly  an  unjuft  refledion  upon 
it,  and  fuch  as  none  of  its  friends  would  make,  or 
infinuate. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  Danger  to  the  State  from  employing  Sectaries. 

'J'HIS  writer  has  no  idea  of  government  employ- 
ing perfons  of  different  religions,  but  by  giving 
each  of  them  in  their  turn,  and  for  the  time,  great 
influence  in  the  ftate.  cc  Now,  as  in  this  country,” 
fays  he*,  cc  there  muft  be  a chief  magiftrate,  and 
“ as  that  chief  magiftrate  will  naturally  wifh  to  pay 
cc  religious  worfhip,  he  muft  necefiarily  join  him- 
cc  felf  to  fome  one  or  other  of  the  twenty  fedts. 
fe  Or  would  you  have  him  go  by  alternate  weeks 
cc  to  each  of  the  fedts  ? Would  you  have  him  be 
cc  to-day  an  Athanafian,  to-morrow  an  Arian,  then 
cc  a Socinian,  then  an  Unitarian,  and  fo  on  by  ro- 
cc  tation  ? He  muft  then  chufe  his  fedt,  and  to 
“ the  fedt  thus  chofen  he  can  but  be  partial.”  On 
thefe  principles  this  writer  infers  the  certain  preva- 
lence of  the  fedt  to  which  the  chief  magiftrate  is 
attached. 

But  this  apprehenfion  of  danger  to  the  ftate  from 
the  zeal  of  each  fedtary  employed  in  civil  offices 
is  either  affedted,  or  ridiculous.  It  is  well  known 
that  men  who  court  fuch  offices,  whatever  be  their 
religion,  have  feldom  much  zeal  for  it.  Or,  ad- 
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mitting  that  they  had,  if  all  were  employed  alike, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  there  would 
always  be  the  fame  overbalance  of  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  eftabliffied  religion,  which  would  be  Suf- 
ficient to  counteract  the  attempts  of  their  brother 
officers  of  all  the  different  feCts,  efpecially  as  thefe 
yvould,  of  courfe,  be  divided  among  themfelves. 

If,  for  example,  there  (hould  be  an  hundred 
officers  belonging  to  the  eftabliShed  church,  and  ten, 
or  even  twenty,  of  half  a dozen  different  feCts; 
what  is  it  that  could  be  apprehended  from  them  ? 
In  fa6t,  much  lefs  than  now.  Becaufe  at  prefent, 
allDiffenters  have  a principle  of  union  among  them- 
felves, in  their  common  exclufion  from  civil  offices, 
which  would  not  then  exift.  All  would  rather  be 
difpofed  to  pay  their  court  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
who  had  the  power  of  difpofing  of  what  he  wiffied 
to  obtain,  which  would  naturally  give  him  a bias 
in  favour  of  his  religion,  viz.  that  of  the  ftate. 
Confequently,  the  prefent  fyftem  is  an  impolitic 
one,  if  the  fafety  of  the  church  be  the  objeCt ; and  on 
this  principle  very  many  Di (Tenters  prefer  their  pre- 
fent fituation  to  that  which  they  would  be  in  after 
the  repeal  of  the  aCls  in  queftion.  Admiffion  to 
offices  at  the  nomination  of  the  court  would,  they 
naturally  fay,  difpofe  them  to  favour  the  court,  and 
become  lefs  zealous  as  Diffenters. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Lijfenters  being  Enemies  to  the  Confiitution . 

^JpHIS  writer  dwells  much*,  on  the  hackneyed 
argument  of  Diflenters  being  enemies  to  the 
confiitution,  becaufe  it  confifls  of  two  parts,  infe- 
parably  united,  and  the  Diflenters  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  one  part  of  it.  “ It  feems,”  he  fays, 
<f  to  have  efcaped  your  recollection  that  the  go- 
<c  vernment  of  this  country  is  of  a two-fold  nature, 
cc  civil  and  ecclefiaflical.  Now  though  you  are 
cc  affu redly  well  affected  to  the  civil,  yet  you  cer- 
cc  tainly  are  diflatisfied  with  the  ecclefiaflical  go- 
<c  vernment.  The  very  term  by  ^Kich  you  are 
“ pleafed  to  call  yourfelves  implies  thus  much.  But, 
cc  Gentlemen,  if  you  difapprove  of  the  ecclefiaflical 
“ government,  you  do  entertain  principles  incon- 
fC  fiflent  with  the  welfare  of  the  prefent  govern- 
iC  ment.  For  its  welfare  depends  upon  this  funda- 
cc  mental  principle,  that  church  and  flate  fhould  be 
“ infeparably  united.  Y ou  deny  this,  which  to  our 
“ apprehenfion  is  a rational  docffrine.” 

If  the  welfare  of  the  prefent  government  abfo- 
lutely  requires  that  every  thing  belonging  to  it 
fhould  continue  to  be  as  it  now  is,  every  perfon 
who  endeavours  to  procure  any  alteration,  for 
the  better  or  the  worfe,  is  an  enemy  to  it  and 

as 
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as  every  law  is  a part  of  the  conftitution,  and  thefe 
laws  may  be  arranged  under  a variety  of  different 
heads,  the  conftitution  may  be  faid  to  confift  not  of 
two  only,  but  of  many  parts ; fo  that  a change  in 
any  law,  as  thofe  relating  to  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  the  dilpofal  of  property,  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  &c.  may  be  faid  to  affedt  the  conftitution. 
If  the  clergy  complain  of  any  new  law  by  which  they 
are  aggrieved,  and  call  it  a breach  of  the  conftitution, 
other  claffes  of  men,  as  phyficians,  lawyers , &c.  have 
the  fame  right  to  complain  of  any  regulation  by 
which  they  fhould  be  injured ; and  may,  with  the 
very  fame  reafons,  fay,  that  the  conftitution,  or  that 
part  of  it  by  which  their  rights  are  guarded,  is  vio- 
lated by  the  change.  But  the  only  queftion  to  an 
enlightened  ftatefman  is,  whether  a greater  good 
would  not  refult  to  the  whole  community  from  fuch 
a change,  or  whether  a greater  number  of  perfons 
would  not  be  benefited,  than  injured  by  it. 

If,  therefore,  the  ecclefiaftical  part  of  the  confti- 
tution, by  which  a part  of  the  community  is  bene- 
fited, be  no  improvement  of  the  civil  conftitution, 
in  which  all  are  equally  interefted ; and  if  it  might 
be  altered  for  the  advantage  of  the  civil  conftitution, 
the  perfon  who  propofes  fuch  an  alteration  is  no 
enemy,  but  a friend  to  his  country. 

For  the  church  to  put  itfel£  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  upon 
a level  with  the  ftate,  or  the  whole  of  the  civil  con- 
ftitution of  this  country,  is  indeed  moft  impertinent 
and  abfurd.  For  the  civil  conftitution  exifted,  and 

main- 
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maintained  itfelf  for  ages,  independently  of  any* 
churchy  and  long  before  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical 
fyftem  was  thought  of.  W ere  not  our  anceftors  a 
brave,  and,  for  their  circumftances  and  times,  a well 
governed  people,  even  before  they  embraced  chrif- 
tianity  ? Did  not  the  civil  conftitution  continue  to 
improve  itfelf  while  the  church  was  catholic  ? Much 
more  clofely  was  the  church  and  ftate  united  in 
thofe  times  than  they  can  be  faid  to  be  at  prefent, 
and  yet  a total  change  was  made  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
fyftem  by  Henry  VIII.  without  any  change  what- 
ever in  the  civil  conftitution,  which  indeed  continued 
the  fame  during  the  farther  reformation  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  the  reftoration  of  popery  under  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  it  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 

To  the  writer  of  thefe  letters  the  whole  of  the 
hiftory  of  England  feems  to  be  unknown,  fo  that  all 
thefe  fadts,  which  appear  upon  the  very  face  of  it, 
will  probably  be  new  to  him.  I lhall  therefore 
proceed  to  inform  him  farther,  that  Charles  I.  en- 
deavoured to  fubvert  the  civil  part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion, without  altering  the  ecclefiaftical  part.  This , 
however,  was  overturned  by  the  parliament ; and 
though  .the  civil  conftitution  was  changed  at  the 
fame  time,  it  was  in  a manner,  and  upon  principles, 
altogether  independent  of  the  change  in  the  hie- 
rarchy. After  the  fuppreflion  of  kingly  power 
there  were  many  changes  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
ftate,  without  any  change  whatever  in  that  of  the 
church ; and  if  Charles  II.  and  his  profligate  court 
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had  thought  fit,  they  might  have  edablidied  the 
prefbyterian  religion  in  England,  as  it  now  is  in 
Scotland,  and  the  civil  government  would  have  re- 
mained the  fame.  Is  not  the  civil  conftitution  of 
Scotland  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  England  ? 
Have  not  the  Englifh  and  the  Scots  the  fame  king, 
and  the  fame  parliament ; and  yet  their  ecclefiadical 
conditutions  are  totally  different  ? How  then  is  the 
one  effential  to  the  being,  or  the  well  being,  of  the 
other  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  mod:  impudent  for  the  church , as  it 
mod:  commonly  does,  to  put  itfelf  upon  a par  with 
the  ft  ate,  as  if  it  was  one  of  the  «,  one  of  the  legs, 
or  one  of  the  eyes , of  the  fame  body ; when  it  i$ 
rather  a wart , or  a wen , which  is  indeed  part  of  the 
body  (the  fame  fyftem  vC  blood-veilels  and  nerves 
fupplymg  both)  but  is  neverthelefs  a mere  excref- 
cence,  and  might  with  little  pain,  no  rifque,  and 
much  advantage,  be  cut  off  from  it. 

When  the  church  thus  places  itfelf  on  a par  with 
the  date,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  Swift's  comparifon 
of  the  apples  and  the  pieces  of  horfe  dung  fwimming 
down  the  dream  together,  and  the  latter  faying,  how 
we  apples  Jwim . They  certainly  do  fwim  together, 
but  the  apples  would  be  no  lofers  by  the  abfence  of 
fuch  companions. 

The  hierarchy  of  this  country  has  always  operated 
in  favour  of  the  monarchical  part  of  the  conditution, 
and  therefore  tends  to  throw  an  undue  fhare  of  power 

into 
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into  the  hands  of  the  crown ; and  this  muft  necef- 
farily  be  the  cafe  while  men  are  governed  by  the 
views  of  intereft,  and  the  king  has  the  difpofal  of 
thofe  preferments  which  the  clergy  covet.  A man, 
therefore,  who  is  no  friend  to  the  hierarchy,  is  only 
fo  much  a greater  friend  to  the  republican  part  of 
the  conftitution,  or  the  friend  of  general  liberty. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Exclufion  of  Diffienters  from  Civil  offices  by  the 
Church  on  the  Principle  of  Self-defence^ 

TT  is  aflerted  by  this  fagacious  writer*,  that 
cc  where  the  public  good  requires  it,  the  civil 
<c  magiftrate  is  bound  in  duty,  and  a regard  for  his 
<c  own  confervation,  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
€C  principles  not  conducive  to  his  government  j in 
<c  which  prevention  he  adls  entirely  on  the  allowed 
<f  principle  of  f elf -defence.  Upon  this  idea  it  is  that 
cc  the  chief  magiftrate  of  this  country  with-holds 
<c  favours  from  all  defcriptions  of  perfons  who  avow 
<c  a diflent  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
<c  conftitution  by  which  he  is  bound  to  govern,  in 
•c  with-holding  which  favours  he  a£ts  not  contrary 
“ to  right  j he  alfumes  no  right  which  belongs  not 
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cc  properly  to  him  j fince  he  does  no  more  than 
cc  prevent,  not  by  punijhment , but  through  difcou- 
<c  ragement , the  moft  lenient  method  pofiible,  the 
cc  propagation  of  principles  unfriendly  to  one  part 
<c  of  the  conftitution.” 

But  if  this  one  part  of  the  conftitution  fhould 
prove  to  be  a weak,  and  apprehenfive  one,  the 
defence  of  it  may  open  a door  to  all  perfection. 
For  this  will  always  be  more  or  lefs  fevere  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  thofe  who  are 
in  power.  And  it  is  very  poflible  that  if  a weak  head 
of  this  weak  part  of  the  conftitution  fhould  imagine 
it  to  be  in  real  danger,  he  would,  as  he  is  bound  to 
defend  it,  not  content  himfelf  with  difcouragements 
and  negative  punijhments , when  he  thought  that  they 
would  not  be  fufficient,  but  would  proceed  to  fome 
more  effectual  ones,  of  a pofitive  nature,  fuch  as  the 
fuppreflion  of  meeting  houfes  (if,  indeed,  that  can 
be  faid  to  be  merely  negative)  the  forbidding  the 
publication  of  books,  and  even  the  acquifition  of 
wealth.  For  all  thefe  things  give  power , and  all 
power  in  fe&aries  may  be  faid  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  eftablifhed  church.  There  may  be  danger 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  and  even  of  their 
lives.  All  fovereigns  begin  the  moft  deftrudtive 
hoftilities  on  the  pretence  of  felf-defence.  But  with 
refpeft  to  the  church,  it  fhould  firft  be  confidered 
whether  it  is  worth  guarding  at  fo  great  an  expence, 
at  the  expence  of  juftice  and  humanity.  Let  the 
ftate  ferioufiy  confider  whether  it  cannot  do  without 
fo  very  timid  and  implacable  an  ally. 
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SECTION  VL 

Of  the  Necejfity  of  an  Ecclefiaftical  Eftablifhmetit , 

^jpHE  neceflity  of  a church  eftabli foment  is  ar- 
gued in  thefe  Letters  from  the  idea  of  all  per- 
fons  wifoing  for  the  eftablifoment  of  their  own  mode 
of  religion,  and  the  chief  magiftrate,  accordingly, 
wifoing  for  the  eftablifoment  of  his. 

Cf  Man,”  fays  this  fyftematical  reafoner*,  “ is  born 
“ a religious  creature.  In  every  civilized  nation 
l<  either  a fpiritual  or  idol  deity  has  worfoip.  Men 
<c  will  meet  together  to  pay  that  worfoip.  Suppofe 
cc  but  twenty  met  for  that  purpofe:  how  are  they  to 
cc  proceed?  Some  form  muft  be  adopted.  But  what 
<c  form?  One  fuggefts  facrifice,  another  prayer,  a 
“ third  auftere  pra£tices,  a fourth  finging ; and  in 
“ foort  each  will  recommend  his  own  favourite 
“ mode.  But  at  this  rate  all  will  be  confufton.  At 
“ length  then  the  cafe  will  require  that  all  foould 
<c  acquiefce  in  one  form,  fuggefted  by  fome  perfon, 
“ who  has  influence  over  the  reft.  In  this  aflembly 
cc  of  but  twenty  perfon s may  be  feen  the  origin  of 
cc  church  eftablifoment,  and  the  neceflity  for  fuch 
<c  eftablifoment.” 
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Certainly,  a caufe  muft  be  defended  at  any  rate 
to  require  fuch  arguments  as  thefe.  All  the  ne- 
ceftity  for  this  eflablifhment,  it  feems,  is  to  prevent 
confufton.  But  where  would  be  the  confufion  if  thefe 
twenty  people  fhould  go  quietly  to  their  own  homes, 
and  each  of  them  worfhip  God  in  his  own  way  5 or 
if  any  of  them  fhould  not  chufe  to  have  any  wor- 
fhip at  all  ? On  the  principle  of  this  writer  the  civil 
magiflrate  might  fancy  himfelf  to  be  under  a ne- 
cefllty  of  eflablifhing  his  own  fyflem  of  medicine , 
or  of  philojophy  ; becaufe  all  men  are  as  much  led 
by  nature  to  form  opinions  on  thefe  fubjedls,  as  on 
that  of  religion ; and  we  fee  that  they  think  as  dif- 
ferently about  them.  But  might  not  every  man 
worfhip  his  own  God',  and  employ  his  own  pried, 
or  minifter,  as  well  as  follow  his  ov/n  notions  in 
medicine,  and  employ  his  own  phyfician,  without 
diflurbing  others,  or  creating  any  confufion  that 
could  call  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  magiflrate  ? 

If  nothing  was  depending  but  religious  opinions,  or 
religious  pradlices,  the  peace  of  fociety  (which  is  the 
only  concern  of  the  civil  magiflrate)  would  no  more 
be  endangered  by  differences  on  this  account,  than 
by  any  other  fubjedt  of  fpeculation.  If  there  were 
no  emoluments  to  contend  for,  no  caufe  of  diflurbance. 
would  exifl ; fo  that  all  the  danger  arifes  from  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  magiflrate’s  own  creating.  If  he 
neither  favoured  any  particular  fedl,  nor  opprelfed 
any,  they  would  neither  diflurb  one  another,  nor 
interfere  with  him. 
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At  this  day  all  religions  are  regarded  with  an  equal 
eye  by  the  civil  government  of  North  America,  and 
there  is  not  the  lead  profpedl:  of  any  inconvenience 
whatever  arifing  from  this  circumftance.  Surely  fuch 
an  example  as  this,  which  we  have  been  viewing 
more  than  a century,  might  have  taught  us  wif- 
dom.  But  where  inter  eft  is  concerned,  precept  and 
example  are  equally  loft  upon  us.  At  prefent,  the 
ftate  groans  under  a heavy  burden,  moft  unequally 
laid  in  the  form  of  tithes , merely  to  create  itfelf  an 
embarrafiment;  throwing  a bone  of  contention,  and 
a real  caufe  of  difturbance,  among  perfons  who 
would  otherwife  be  very  quiet,  and  give  him 
no  trouble.  Let  the  civil  magiftrate  only  leave  every 
man  to  provide  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion,  as 
he  does  with  refpedt  to  medicine,  and  they  will  no 
more  grudge  to  pay  their  own  mlnifters,  than  they 
do  their  own  phyficians;  and  the  ftate  will  be  at  no 
expence  about  it.  But  nations,  having  been  long 
ufed  to  this  inconvenient  fyftem,  come  at  length  to 
fancy  that  they  cannot  do  without  it,  or  fomething 
of  the  fame  nature.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  men 
had  been  always  ufed  to  walk  on  ftilts,  or  with  the 
help  of  crutches,  they  might  never  have  thought  of 
any  thing  but  of  the  choice  of  different  kinds  of 
ftilts,  or  crutches,  without  ever  imagining  that  they 
might  walk  miich  better  without  either. 

To  affift  this  writer’s  apprehenfion  I fliall  give 
him,  and  our  readers,  another  example  which,  being 
plainer,  he  may  perhaps  underftand  better  than  the 
preceding.  Whether  man  be  naturally  and  necef- 

farily 
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farily  a religious  creature , as  he  calls  him,  or  not, 
he  is  unqueftionably  an  eating  creature  For,  with 
or  without  religion,  men  muft  eat  and  being  withal 
focial  creatures,  they  like  to  eat  in  company. 
<c  Hence  then,”  our  author  might  fay,  “ the  neceffity 
“ of  fome  efiablijhed  Jyftem  of  eatings  viz.  eating  the 
“ fame  things,  and  at  the  fame  times.  For  what 
“ confufion  would  arife,  if,  while  fome  were  cla- 
“ morous  for  beef,  fome  for  mutton,  and  others  for 
“ pork,  there  ftiould  be  no  rule  by  which  their  dif- 
“ cordant  claims  fliould  be  decided  ? Let  the  chief 
“ magiftrate,  therefore,  confulting,  if  he  think  pro-. 
“ per,  the  tafte  of  the  majority,  as  well  as  his  own, 
“determine  what  they  fhall  all  eat,  and  when:” 
Such  is  the  argument  of  this  advocate  for  eftablifh- 
ments. 

...  1 . 

On  the  other  hand  a Diflenter  would  fay,  cc  Pray, 
“ Sir,  is  it  not  much  better  to  leave  every  man  to 
“ his  own  natural  liberty  in  this  bufinefs  of  eating, 
“ to  cook  his  own  dinner,  and  to  eat  what  he 
cc  pleafes,  and  when  he  pleafes,  either  alone,  or 
“ with  thofe  who,  of  their  own  accord,  may  chufe 
“to  eat  with  him?  Will  not  the  inconvenience 
“ arifmg  from  compulficn  (many  perfons  being  ob- 
*c  liged  to  eat  what  does  not  agree  with  them  or 
“ when  they  are  not  difpofed  to  eat  at  all,  and  others 
“ fuffering  from  waiting  too  long,  &c.)  be  a greater 
“ evil  than  any  that  can  arife  from  their  difference 
“ of  opinion  or  pra&ife  on  the  fubjeft  ?” 

Now,  as  little  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
men  being  fuffered  to  follow  their  own  notions  in 

religion , 
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religion , as  in  the  bufinefs  of  eating.  If  from  the 
beginning  they  had  been  left  to  themfelves,  and  the 
civil  magiftrate  had  never  faid  any  thing  to  them  on 
the  fubjedt,  they  would  no  more  have  difturbed  one 
another  about  their  religion,  than  about  their  eating. 
Or  if  they  had  been  lo  quarrelfomely  difpofed, 
would  it  not  be  eafy  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to  keep 
the  peace  among  them,  without  confidering  the 
fubjedt  of  religion,  but  only  the  natural  right  that 
every  man  has  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes,  provided 
he  give  no  difturbance  to  others,  and  the  natural 
right  that  he  alfo  has  to  a proper  fatisfadtion  for 
whatever  he  fuffers  in  confequence  of  fuch  dif- 
turbance. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  State  of  Ireland  with  refpeft  to  the  Teft  Aft. 

the  teft  adt  has  been  repealed  in  Ireland,  though 
not  in  England,  this  writer  has  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  take  fome  notice  of  this  circumftance,  fo 
apparently  unfavourable  to  his  argument;  and  the 
light  in  which  he  pleafes  to  view  it  is  not  a little 
curious.  But  what  has  been  done  muft  be  defended. 
“ With  regard  to  Ireland,”  fays  he*,  " As  the 
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w Catholics  have  a majority  of  fix  to  one  over  the 
“ Proteftants,  it  is  the  intereft:  of  all  Proteftants  to 
**  unite  in  one  common  caufe  againfl:  them.” 

We  fee,  then,  that  Diflenters  have  no  favour  to 
expert  from  this  avowedly  felfifh  eftablifhment,  till 
it  be  its  intereft  to  avail  itfelf  of  their  aid,  againfl: 
fome  common  enemy.  Time  was,  however,  when 
the  church  of  England  did  fland  in  need  of  the 
Diflenters.  In  the  time  of  king  James  this  church, 
which  had  cruelly  perfecuted  the  Diflenters  during 
feveral  long  reigns,  finding  itfelf  in  real  danger,  did 
look  to  the  Diflenters  for  help,  and  found  generous 
and  eftedtual  affiftance  from  them.  But  when  the 
danger  was  over,  what  did  they  receive  in  return  ? 
All  that  king  William  himfelf,  who  was  with  reafon 
the  friend  of  Diflenters,  could  procure  for  them, 
was  a fcanty  toleration,  which  was  oppofed  by  the 
bifhops,  and  all  the  high  church  party. 

This  church  of  England  might,  however,  one 
would  think,  do  fome  good  to  others,  efpecially  thofe 
who  had  fhewn  themfelves  its  friends  in  time  of 
danger,  provided  only  fhe  received  no  harm  from  it, 
though  fhe  fhould  not  receive  any  pofltive  advan- 
tage. Now  what  harm  has  the  favour  fhe  has 
fhewn  the  Diflenters  in  Ireland  done  to  herfelf?  Is 
either  the  church,  or  the  ftate,  the  worfe  for  it ; 
though  much  more  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  any  indulgence  fhewn  to  Diflenters  in  Ire- 
land, than  to  thofe  in  England,  becaufe  they  are 
much  more  numerous  in  Ireland  in  proportion  to 

the 
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the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  than  they 
are  in  this  country.  I believe  they  are  even  the 
more  numerous  of  the  two,  and  yet  by  fome  means 
or  other,  per  fas  vel  nefas , the  church  of  England 
remains  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  that  country, 
though  its  adherents  are  out-numbered  both  by 
the  Diffenters  and  the  catholics. 

In  fuch  a fituation  as  this,  the  church  of  England 
cannot  pretend  to  maintain  itfelf  on  the  principle  of 
juftice,  or  equity,  but  only  on  that  of  force  and  op- 
preffion.  This  writer,  however,  like  all  others  who 
write  on  general  principles , without  thinking  of  par- 
ticular faffs,  defends  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments  *, 
as  the  method  of  fupporting  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  any  people,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ma- 
giftrate . But  in  this  cafe  the  eftablifhed  religion  is 
that  of  the  magiftrate  only,  and  of  the  minority.  Is 
not  this  then  in  matters  of  religion  a perfeft  tyranny , 
the  whole  ftate  being  compelled  to  maintain  the 
religion  of  a few,  out  of  the  public  funds,  which 
fhould  be  applied  to  fome  general  benefit.  It  is 
probable  that  in  Ireland  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England  are  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  all  the 
inhabitants  ; fo  that  the  nine  are  compelled  to  fup- 
port  the  religion  of  the  tenth  man , befides  being  at 
the  expence  of  fupporting  their  own.  This  ftate  of 
things  being  perfectly  Angular,  nothing  of  the  kind 
exifting  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  is  certainly 
moft  unnatural,  and  fo  much  in  the  face  of  all  de- 
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cency  and  common  fenfe,  that,  furely,  it  cannot  be 
continued  long.  The  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  mankind 
mult  revolt  at  it.  A ferious  remonftrance  from  that 
nation  would,  no  doubt,  procure  relief  from  fo  ma- 
nifeft  a grievance. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  cf  England  with  Refpecl  to 
the  Meafure  propofed . 

TF  experience  could  teach  this  writer,  and  the  ad- 
A vocates  for  his  church,  any  thing,  they  might 
make  themfelves  very  eafy  about  the  confequences 
of  granting  fuch  a favour  (if  it  be  right  to  call  it  a 
favour)  as  the  Dilfenters  are  now  foliciting.  To  fay 
nothing  of  the  toleration  from  which  the  church 
dreaded  fo  much,  and  fuffered  fo  little ; when  the 
dilfenting  minifters  applied  to  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  which  that  a£t  of  toleration  left  them 
under,  to  fubfcribe  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
of  the  church  of  England,  the  friends  of  that  church 
took  the  very  fame  alarm  that  they  now  do ; and 
had  it  not  happened  that  the  court  was  at  that  time 
difpofed  to  grant  fome  favour  to  the  catholics,  and 
found  that  they  could  not  decently  do  it  without 
granting  fomething  to  the  Proteftant  Dilfenters  alfo, 

we 
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we  fhould  not  have  obtained  even  that.  The  ml- 
niftry,  however,  thinking  it  politic  to  grant  us  that 
favour,  the  bifhops  and  the  clergy  acceded  of  courfe; 
and  then  the  fame  thing  that  in  one  fefiion  of  par- 
liament had  been  violently  exclaimed  againft,  as 
highly  improper,  and  dangerous  both  to  church  and 
ftate,  became  at  once  a matter  of  indifference,  and 
perfe&ly  reafonable,  and  as  fuch  it  was  then  readily 
granted. 

t » 

Now,  has  the  ftate,  or  the  church,  found  any 
reafon  to  repent  of  their  conduct  ? It  foon  appeared 
that  their  apprehenfions  of  danger  had  no  founda- 
tion. The  advocates  for  the  eftablifhment  having 
found  their  fears  to  have  been  vain  on  that  occafion, 
might  fufpedt  them  to  be  fo  now.  Nay,  if  they 
were  not  blind  to  their  own  intereft,  they  might  fee 
that  their  church  would  ftand  even  firmer  after  the 
repeal  of  the  a£bs  by  which  we  are  aggrieved,  than  it 
does  now ; becaufe  it  will  then  have  fewer  enemies, 
and  yet  all  its  emoluments  would  ftill  be  its  own  ex- 
clufive  property,  as  much  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

This  is  not,  in  reality,  a conteft  between  the 
Diffenters  and  the  church  of  England,  but  between 
the  DilTenters  and  the  moderate  churchmen  on  one 
fide,  and  thofe  who  are  called  high  churchmen  on  the 
ether,  perfons  who,  from  mere  bigotry,  and  a blind 
inveterate  antipathy,  which  is  a difgrace  to  men 
pretending  to  reafon  or  religion,  wifh  at  all  events 
to  keep  the  Diffenters  as  low  as  poftible  who,  if  it 
was  in  their  power,  would  even  now  repeal  every 

law 
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law  that  has  been  made  in  their  favour,  and  fub- 
jedt  them  to  the  enormous  fines  and  dreadful  im- 
prifonments  to  which  they  were  fubjedl  in  the  reigns 
of  their  darling  family  the  Stuarts.  At  this  fpirit 
the  true  friends  of  the  eflablifhment  are  as  much 
fhocked  as  the  DifTenters  themfelves,  and  they  feel 
themfelves  difgraced  by  fuch  affociates.  For 
though  they  all  clafs  together  as  churchmen , they  are 
more  oppofite  to  one  another  than  churchmen  in 
general  and  DifTenters. 

Now,  if  men  were  not  blinded  by  pafTion,  they 
Would  fee  that  the  church  is  much  fafer  under  the 
conduct  of  moderate  churchmen,  who  are  difpofed 
to  grant  the  DifTenters  every  rcafonablc  indulgence, 
than  under  that  ot  the  high- churchmen,  who  envy 
them  every  thing.  For  while  men  are  kept  in  good 
humour,  they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  eafy  under 
any  government,  though  they  fhould  not  altogether 
approve  of  it ; but  opprefTion  leads  men  to  examine 
into  the  foundation  of  government.  Conflant  irri- 
tation makes  men  quick-fighted  to  difeover  every 
defedt  in  the  fyftem  by  which  they  are  aggrieved; 
and  a fenfe  of  thefe,  together  with  that  of  their  own 
injuries,  enables  them  at  length  to  find  their  redrefs, 
and  perhaps  by  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
againfl  which  they  were  not  originally  difpofed  to 
revolt.  In  fadt,  therefore,  the  prefent  contefl  is  fo 
far  from  being  between  the  DifTenters  and  the 
church  of  England,  that  it  is  between  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  that  church. 
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It  certainly  behoves  fuch  a government  as  that 
of  the  church  of  England  (the  foundations  of  which 
are  fo  very  infecure)  to  adopt  this  moderate  and 
wife  policy.  Otherwife*  inftead  of  complaining  of 
this  or  that  particular  grievance  from  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  we  may  promote  an  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  ufes  of  church  eftablijhments  in  general ; and  thefe 
ufes3  which  is  all  that  can  recommend  them  to  a 
wife  nation*  are  of  fo  doubtful  a nature*  that  I can- 
not think  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  church  to  have 
them  made  the  fubjed  of  much  difcuflion.  Fas  efi 
et  ab  hofte  doceru 

It  will  not  much  dilpleafe  the  writer  of  this  piece, 
if  the  Dilfenters  fhoulrl  not  obtain  their  prefent 
petition.  He  is  even  alhamcd  that  they  have 
demeaned  themfelves  by  afking  fo  little  ; that  they 
have  not  done  themfelves  the  credit  to  ftate  all  their 
grievances*  and,  in  conjundion  with  the  Catholics, 
and  all  who  are  equally  oppreffed  by  the  penal  laws> 
boldly  demanded  all  their  rights  as  men  and  Englijhmen . 
This  is  what  the  Proteftants  in  France  have  now 
done, : and  that  with  univerfal  approbation  and 
fuccefs.  If  we  be  refufed*  I trull  that,  like  the 
old  Sybil*  we  lhall  (now  that  we  are  more  united, 
and  more  fenfible  of  the  reproachful  fituation  in 
which  we  have  been  fo  long  held)  rife  in  our  de- 
mands on  a future  occafion.  And  the  longer  our 
juft  rights  are  with-held  from  us*  the  more,  we  may 
be  confident,  we  lhall  obtain  in  the  end, 
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